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THE ALDINE. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Mr. Brooks, and we had thought the question settled and the i silhouette illustrations ot different poetical works by Konewka. 
book — metaphorically— closed. Mr. Taylor re-opens both, claim- These charming little shadow pictures are an extension and 
Colonki. Thomas W. Knox has been everywhere, or little ing that there is still room for a rendering into English of the great modern application of the silhouette portraits which are still so 
short of it. In his last expedition, especially, wearied with the German masterpiece which shall, in spirit and accuracy, excel the often seen in old-fashioned parlors or cabinets, quaint in wig, top- 
uneventful comfort and safety of civilized traveling, he has tried the | work we have mentioned ; and, in so doing, virtually forces the \ knot, queue, or mob cab, the work of some ingenious itinerant artist 
pungent delights of barbarism. In the course of a long journey critic to decide in the great cause — the honorable rivalry of Brook s j with his scissors and smoked paper. Paul Konewkahas tound the 
from Alaska, through the regions of the Amoor, Siberia and Rus- vs. Ta\lor. Such a case is not to be lightly summed up. The I art of giving to these unsubstantial shadows spirit and reality, with 
sia, he has supped full of adventure, slept in Kodak your/s and been hasty glance we have been able to give to it inclines us to favor ' a certain airy grace which could hardly be expected from the nature 
tipped over by Kamschatkadale dog-teams, flirted over the evening j the appellant ; a reading of the first few scenes seems to indicate ; of the treatment. They illustrate vividly the power of suggestion 

that Mr. Taylor has made out his case, and has, in fact, produced and the essential nature of absolute form in pictorial representation, 
a notably better translation than his reverend predecessor; but, ! The distinctive character of the figure is indicated at a stroke in the 
desiring to give to the whole subject more minute examination on j sharp, clear cut outlines of the silhouette; nothing else is supplied, 
another occasion, in our editorial columns, wc can only beg to j and the imagination, that potent painter, is left to fill up the details 
edible things, and strangled himself with all the unpronounceable ; reserve our judgment, and pass on. In externals we can only say ; at its own sweet will. Probably the very liberty thus given, with 
names in the regions of Northern Europe and Asia. In all and ■ :hat the massive, richly bound and printed octavo is perhaps the j the pleasant mental excitement which accompanies any act ofcrea- 
through all, he is the same indefatigable, undaunted, good-hu- . handsomest new book we have seen this year. j tive energy, however slight, will account for the curious fascination 

exercised by these amusing and 



'samovar" at Irkutsk tea-parties, " made eyes " at Chinese beauties 
in the towns of the Amoor, chaffered with caftaned Jews at Nijni 
Novgorod, and rubbed noses with the Moujiks of Moscow. In 
short, he has visited all the inaccessible places, eaten all the in- 



mored, droll, observant Yankee, 
carrying his rifle in one hand and 
his ink-horn in the other, an 
amusing and very edifying mix- 
ture of Robinson Crusoe and the 
correspondent of Printing House 
Square. In his book, written, 
as it was, for publication in the 
monthly magazines, we can hard- 
ly expect to find a connected or 
exhaustive essay on any one point 
— commerce, manufactures, social 
ethics, statistics, or what not— of 
the immense variety of races and 
countries which the author has so 
debonairly passed through. But 
as frozen correspondence, to bor- 
row a hint from the author who 
calls architecture frozen music, it 
is very good to take ; though, like 
many such light dishes, it is not 
best to consume too much of it at 
once. The best way is to portion 
it off, as it was originally written, 
by salad dishes containing each 
about the right amount for a 
magazine article. The work is 
neatly printed by the American 
Publishing Company of Hartford, 
and the illustrations, though 
.hasty, are plentiful, and have a 
certain quaint humor and spice 
of their own, like the sketchier 
portions of the text. 

How is it possible to say any- 
thing new about Bret Harte, 
whose poems have been issued 
in exquisite form by Fields & Os- 
good ? The youthful Titan of 
the West has stepped, at one 
stride, into the highest place in 
the popular favor, and uncounted 
thousands now hang on his words 
as erst on those of the wizard of 
Gad's Hill, anxiously waiting for 
the magic pen-stroke which shall 
touch their hearts and tickle their 
diaphragms in the same instant. 
In one regard we are tempted 
to rank him even higher than 
Dickens. As the great novelist 
grew older, nay, in his earlier 
works — his best characters were 
still open to the charge of a cer- 
tain comic idealism — they were, 
so to speak, over -individualized. 
Like the man who spoke blank 
verse in the bosom of his family, 
we find it hard to believe that 
his wonderfully life-like creations 
never unbent ; that they always 
played on the same stop; that 
Sam was as facetious, Mrs. Nick- 
el by as silly, Mr. Dombey as 
starched, or Pegotty as effusive 
at all hours of the day or year 
as on the exceptional occasions 
of which we are cognizant. But 
Bret Harte's creations give us no 
such uneasiness. Slight and 

sketchy as they are, they show the vigor and truth of the creative 
intellect in every line ; they are at once imaginative and pre-Raph- 
aelite. From all Californian sources we hear praises of his accu- 
racy in dialect and manners ; and, as to the natural truth of his pic- 
tures, each heart will speak for itself. It would be an error to sup- 
pose his poetry, judging from the few bits which have obtained 
currency in the daily papers, to be exclusively comic. The " Re- 
lieving Guard " and " How are you, Sanitary?" are noble bits of 
pathos — whole sermons in a single heart-throb — and the wonderful 
ballad of " Cicely," though sometimes passed over in silence by 
an over-squeamish taste, has often moved entire companies to 
tears, when enforced by the voice and manner of the parlor 
reader. 

May the western prairie always send us such wild (lowers — as 
fresh, as characteristic, and as sweet of savor as this charming lit- 
tle volume. 

Bayard Taylor gives us again, through the wonderworking hands 
of Fields, Osgood & Co., which have sent us so many good things 
in past years, the first instalment of his great labor of love — the 
translation of the first part of Goethe's " Faust." In the presence of 
so many versions of this great work, in prose and verse, the reader's 
first thought is one of surprised enquiry as to the author's reason 
for doing over again what so seemed so well done before. It has 
been our habi« personally to pin our faith on the excellent work of 



graceful trifles. As compared 
with outline drawing they have 
the overwhelming advantage ot 
body, solidity, comprehensibility. 
The eye takes in the whole char- 
acter of the figure at a glance, 
instead of having to pick it out 
painfully and hesitatingly in the 
less palpable lines of the graver. 
The Faust illustrations which 
form the holiday book for 1871, 
are an excellent supplement to the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream " ot 
last year. Notice how capitally 
the shatlow outlines seem to give 
the whole fullness and richness 
of Faust's courtly figure and dress 
in the meeting scene, the stam- 
mering awkwardness of Wagner's 
entry to the study, and the sar- 
castic malice of Mephistophcles' 
expression in the famous "Flea 
Song." In the kindly welcome 
we extend these pretty holiday 
souvenirs wc can cheerfully bid 
them "come like shadows," but 
not, completing the quotation, 
" so depart." 

♦ 

ART. 

In our art column, last month, 
we had occasion to allude to the 
lack of facilities for general and 
popular art culture in America, 
especially for the young. Promi- 
nent among the sources which 
aid to make good this deficiency, 
for all ages and classes, are the 
galleries of our most thriving pic- 
ture dealers, which with us must 
take the place, for the nonce, of 
the great national and public col- 
lections yet to be. Limited as are 
these occasions for art study, 
their value can hardly be over-es- 
timated. They illustrate, in an 
impressive manner, the benificent 
and diffusive power of the kindly 
Muses. Commerce, in a general 
way, is selfish ; whoso pays noth- 
ing, takes nothing; and it will be 
long before the impecunious 
gazer gains warmth or nourish- 
ment by congealing his nose 
against the flinty window panes of 
Stewart or Maillard. But the 
dealer who caters to our taste for 
the beautiful, in the honest pursuit 
,of his legitimate gains spreads, 
wittingly or unwittingly, a feast 
which is free to all, and where we 
who look, but buy not, may still 
say, with an allowable inversion 
of Shakespeare, that we take 
from him 

"That which not impaircth him, 
And leaves us rich indeed." 

And speaking of that ripe scholar and delicate, humorous writer, ' The pale shop-girl and tired clerk who linger on their home- 
Charles Brooks, brings us to one of his Christmas books. Every j ward walk up Broadway to drink in a little refreshment for the 
traveler in Germany knows the Miouheiier BilJerbogen, those ; fainting sense of beauty — one brief, delicious glimpse into the ideal 




SOMNOLENCE. 



delightful two-pence worth's of cachinnation — the illustrated broad 
sheets sold for a groschen in every print-shop, with the quaintest of 
wood-cuts and explanatory text redolent of solemn fun. Many a 
time, as we stood gazing into a Dresden or Berlin shop window, 



world— from the Alpine snow-peaks or Italian sunsets which gleam 
or glow in the hospitable windows of Schaus or Snedecar, harm 
the proprietor not a doit. They have stolen no good thing which 
others would have paid for. They have merely carried off a way- 



have we laughed over their quizzicalities; for instance the melan- [ side blessing— one purifying and elevating influence the more— per- 
eholy fate of the two naughty boys who rolled Diogenes over in 1 haps the only one through all the carking care and labor of the 
his cask, but, getting hitched on the revolving machine, were \ dav or week ; and the good Samaritan who owns the shop is only 
incontinently rolled out into jujube — like ribbons of boy, many [ the gainer by the publicity given to his delightful wares. Acting 
yards in length. This pleasant and moral story was the warning j on this principle, several of these gentlemen have partitioned off, 
and the delight of our household for good part of a winter. Fur- ! at the back of their salesrooms, pleasant little snuggeries, where 
ther pursuing this edifying train of thought, Mr. Brooks has got the best and freshest of their stock is always on view, and where 
hold of other two naughty boys, and followed them with text and any decent and well behaved passer-by can find admittance, 
illustration, through various hair-breadth escapes, till their reduc- I Whether the motives for this arrangement are selfish or unselfish 
tion to small pieces in a grinding mill and final absorption by the I is no affair ot ours, nor need we, so far as our present purpose is 
fowls whom they had tormented at the outset. Looking at the pic- I concerned, know or care anything about the general character and 
tares of the enterprising youths, as they rise in doughy obstruction I relations of these establishments— towards the artists who fur- 
from the baker's trough where they have tumbled, on one of their j nish the goods or the public who buy them. They may be 
raids, we defy the sourest anchorite to avoid a relaxing grin, through honest or dishonest, liberal and unprejudiced, or narrow-minded 
all his sense of the beautiful moral lesson involved in their eventual and close-fisted with those whom they meet in business relations, 
pulverization and assimilation. Our concern with them is simply as they furnish, gratis, a chance 

The same publishers, Messrs. Roberts Bros., send us a series of ! for aesthetic development which a large portion of the public could 



